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THE ALDINE. 



DOROTHY VERNON'S FLIGHT. 

There was dancing and revelry and feasting, 

On yonder night in stately Haddon Hall, 
For the gentles who had trooped to the bridal, 

From every side, made merry at the ball ; 
The blaring horns and fiddles shrill were going, 

And the jesting rose high above them all. 

And no smile was merrier or brighter, 

No laugh rippled blither on the air ; 
Than that of the blooming little damsel, 

Fair Dorothy, so gayly dancing there. 
And her sire forgot to frown, laughing lightly, 

" So, girl, you have ceased my will to dare ! " 

The prim stepmother, smiling grimly, 
Told herself how the plotting had been wise, 

Which kept the wild cadet of yonder castle 
From bearing off so beautiful a prize. 

" Since, after all, it cost," quoth my lady, 
" Only tears and a dozen paltry sighs." 

The bride cried, " Methought you had been ruing 
Your lost love, John Manners ; and so soon 

Have you quite, Doll, forgot his fervent wooing ? " 
But she whirled away, swinging to the tune \ 

Of " The wind that shakes the barley," further parley 
Lost and drowned in the blare of the bassoon. 

And no step was lighter or was freer 

Than Dorothy's upon that merry night ; 
The roses in her cheek glowed like fire, 

Her eyes mocked the jewels with their light. 
The smile about her mouth, coming, going, 

Made each face seem the brighter for the sight ! 

The dance-notes were ringing blithe and joyous, 

The lithe forms swinging down the floor, 
And the wax-lights a brighter sheen wefe flinging 

Over merriment that grew from more to more ; 
Till none could hear, across the noisy revel, 

The opening and shutting of a door. 

A foot paused a moment on the threshold, 

A face shone an instant in the stream 
Of light, e'er the portal, softly closing, 

Shut in again the taper's yellow gleam ; 
A cloaked and hooded form across the terrace 

Sped silent as a figure in a dream. 

A shimmer of white damask in the moonlight, 

A hurried backward glance of alarm, 
And the maiden gains the shadow of the yew-trees, 

And the shelter of her lover's clasping arm, — 
There was low laughter, trembling into weeping, 

And the light touch of kisses soft and warm. 

And light the sturdy knight swung the lady 
To the saddle of the ready waiting bay. — 

One glance at lighted hall and dusky forest, 
Then foot in the^stirrup and away ! 

In the white moonlight across the moorland, 
Riding on till the dawning of the day. 

The madj merry measure of the music 
; Sounded on, and the revel gayly sped — 
Or ever grim Sir George and his lady 

Had learned that the prisoner had fled. 
With priest, and ring, and book, upon the morrow 

John Manners and fair Dorothy were wed. 

And the Vernons learned with pride to tell the story 
Of that flight through the yew-tree shadows gray : 

For a long line of noble Dukes of Rutland, 
And the house of Manners-Sutton, blessed the day 

When the brave-hearted maiden and her lover 
Through the silence and the moonlight rode away ! 

— Alice Williams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VALLEY FORGE, AND EVENTS PRECEDING. 

At last to return to Valley Forge and its neigh- 
borhood, after a much longer absence than originally 
intended — as is the experience of most of those 
who in life or literature venture to depart upon what 
they believe to be short journeys. To Valley Forge, 
with a brief rtsume preceding the return proper — 
grouping hastily the events of the war for the few 
months previous to the encampment there, the min- 
gled policy and necessity leading to the selection of 
that spot as the place of permanent winter-quarters 
of the patriots, and the situation in which they ne- 
cessarily there found themselves. That situation, it 
should be said, lingered long in the memory of those 



who shared in its hardships and perils, and formed 
the theme of many a personal relation, out of which, 
through the lapse of nearly half a century since 
their utterance, has been preserved much of the 
material for this desultory chronicle. 

From the occupation of the city of New York by 
the British, on the fifteenth of September, 1776, after 
the disastrous battle of Long Island during the clos- 
ing days of August, it is doubtful whether Washing- 
ton was not fully aware of the impossibility of re- 
covering that first city of the continent, until, if 
ever, the royal power should be finally broken in 
America. There still remained to the patriots a great 
city of the Middle States, however, in Philadelphia, 
which possessed the additional prestige of being the 
spot where the Declaration of Independence had 
been given to the world, which thus far supplied a 
capital to the young and struggling confederacy, and 
which had the advantage of finer agricultural sur- 
roundings, promising material for the continuous 
support of an army, than New York or any other 
centre of population. To hold Philadelphia, then, 
was undoubtedly his great object, scarcely dwarfed 
by the other grand motive of thwarting the evident 
purpose of the royal commanders to cut the confed- 
eracy apart — so to speak — by isolating New Eng- 
land and New York from the South, placing their 
chief force in # the centre (obviously in New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania), and thus being free to deliver 
their blows on one hand or the other as might seem 
politic. To retain Philadelphia was, indeed, part of 
Washington's plan to defeat that division ; and in 
the light of such an understanding, most of his mili- 
tary operations following the abandonment of New 
York in 1776, may be read to advantage. That his 
selection of Morristown as the winter-quarters of 
1776-7, had in view a quick defense of Philadelphia 
at need, while still keeping as near as possible to 
the line of the Hudson, is beyond question ; and 
that he believed himself, in the brilliant fights of 
Trenton and Princeton, preceding that encampment, 
to have saved the capital at least for the time, is 
equally clear. 

The summer of 1777 saw some brightening pros- 
pects for the patriot arms, in the success of Ben- 
nington, and the serious checks to Burgoyne pour- 
ing down his forces upon Northern New York from 
Canada, and endeavoring to bring about at least that 
portion of the British plan consisting in cutting off 
New England from the remaining hostile area. But 
the exertions made by the patriots to repel the 
Northern invasion had drawn heavily upon any 
power to aid the central force, that might otherwise 
have existed. Owing to the mingled meanness and 
misunderstanding of Congress, money for the army 
uses was almost unattainable ; the country from 
which the patriot troops derived their support was 
fast becoming drained of the power of sustaining 
large bodies even capable of paying for subsistence, 
as they were not ; and long before the first frosts of 
the autumn of 1777, the commander-in-chief had the 
pain of seeing his followers half-clothed, ill-fed, 
dwindling rapidly in numbers, and falling into that 
dissatisfaction alike with their management and their 
prospects of eventual success, inevitable under such 
circumstances, when conjoined with the efforts of 
scheming adventurers to mislead the discouraged and 
inflame the intractable. 

Still holding the hope of saving Philadelphia, it 
must have been nevertheless a shadowy one, with 
which, when aware that the fleet of Lord Howe was 
bringing eighteen thousand men up the Delaware to 
attack that city, Washington turned to strike a last 
blow for its defense, at Brandywine, below Chester, 
and near the State line of Delaware, on the eleventh 
of September. Albeit not with heavy loss, he was 
defeated at Chadd's Ford, decidedly enough to prove 
the impossibility of his weakened force standing be- 
fore the augmented British one, in any open field, 
and with the wounding of Lafayette throwing a 
gloom over his councils. He fell back upon Phila- 
delphia, merely to pass through it, indeed, before 
the advance of Sir William Howe — unwilling to risk 
another battle, and possibly, in so doing, to allow 
the British, if successful, to get between his own 
force and the deposit of military stores at Reading. 
Abandoning the city, Washington fell back upon the 
highlands of the Schuylkill, some dozen miles above 
Germantown ; while the Congress, driven from their 
temporary capital, removed with the archives of the 
young nation to Lancaster, thus throwing themselves 
and the magazines into the same line of interior 
I protection. 



The attack upon the British forces, just forming 
their camps at Germantown, on the fourth of Octo- 
ber, was scarcely intended by the commander-in- 
chief as anything more than a skirmish, to harass 
the victors, and keep alive the fighting spirits of his 
army, though the result was more disastrous than 
could have "been calculated upon — Chew's House 
playing the same fatal part in favor of the royal 
troops, so long after played by La Haye Sainte and 
Hoguemont in favor of the successors of some of 
these very regiments, at Waterloo. If any proof of 
the inferiority of his force in weight, had been 
needed by Washington, he found that proof at Ger- 
mantown ; and any hope of preventing the British 
wintering in Philadelphia, was .thenceforth idle. 
Sadly, while the royal camp was removed to the 
city, the Americans fell back again to the line of the 
Schuylkill, at Perkiomen and Skippack : how much 
more sadly than they might have received their re- 
verse, had the day of rapid intelligence come to 
them as it came to the watchers for the events of 
Solferino and Wissembourg — had they known that 
even then Gates held Burgoyne beleaguered beyond 
escape, at Saratoga, and that in a few days thereafter 
that commander and his troops would be prisoners 
of war, with the great northern expedition at an end 
and finally ! 

Among the hills bordering the Schuylkill, at 
Whitemarsh, on the Wissahickon, some twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, the patriot army "hutted," if 
they could not be said to go into winter-quarters 
when probably the commander considered himself 
likely to move at any moment. There it was that 
they remained, with the most wretched of accommo- 
dations, until after the repelled attack of Howe, on 
the 3d-4th of December (already noted) ; and per- 
haps the fact that they could be so easily attacked 
there, may have been a conclusive reason in the 
mind of the new Fabius, for deciding what a council 
of his officers failed to bring to a decision, and se- 
lecting Valley Forge as the spot for winter encamp- 
ment. 

It was well on in December, with the snows of a 
bitter season lying thick on every hand, and the 
Schuylkill and its tributaries sealed with ice that 
would not leave them before the coming of spring, 
that this removal was effected, with a celerity puz- 
zling calculation, and an order wonderful under all 
the circumstances; and the middle of that month 
saw them across the Schuylkill, erecting at Valley 
Forge, only a few miles more distant from Philadel- 
phia than had been their old quarters at White- 
marsh, those rude fortifications intended to defend 
them from any attack less determined than a regular 
investment, and those hasty huts and other miserable 
shelterings against the rigor of the season, upon 
which they must depend, under God, for seeing as 
an army the coming of another spring — indeed, for 
escaping the death of freezing and famine threaten- 
ing them every hour. 

Valley Forge ! Name sacred to those severest 
throes of agony and anxiety which gave the actual 
birth of a nation! Name, fortunately musical as 
Bunker Hill is the reverse, and. that can ring on the 
tongue with pleasure as well as admiration. There 
it was that, as in the olden time in the wilder scenes . 
of Scotland, Switzerland and the Tyrol : 

" In the mountain passes, lone and cold, 
•The life of freedom kept its only hold." 

There it was that, without tents, an army dared the 
depth of winter with huts of logs and branches, and 
in some instances burrows in the earth. There it 
was that thousands tracked the midwinter snow with 
shoeless and bloody feet ; that sentries shivered in 
rags tied about them with other rags, girt with ropes, 
or fastened with pins of wood or thorn ; that hunger 
almost never varied, but to become starvation ; that 
strong men became so enfeebled as to demand the 
excusing of no less than three thousand from parade 
at one time, as too weak even for that exercise of 
discipline ; that disease was combated without medi- 
cine, and almost without nursing or attention, the 
mortality only less fearful than its probabilities ; 
that a people struggling to be free were tried in the 
very furnace flame of danger, want and misery, and 
emerged with the fiat from on high : " Worthy ! " 

For there, too — there it was that Washington 
watched over his weakening and afflicted army with 
the care of a father and the tenderness of a brother 
— doing all that he could do, sorrowing for what he 
could not — supplying that with which no body of 
men is quite desolate, and without which any body 
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must become a mere dangerous mob in the end ; a 
Head ! There it was that Lafayette, fresh from the 
gayety and plenty of the French court, and full of 
the desire to aid a cause which he loved because it 
was that of the weaker party, learned some of those 
lessons in the . strategy of war which afterward 
tended to make him (so far as he could be allowed to 
go) a second Washington in his own distracted land, 
and where there is no doubt that he imbibed some of 
those principles of endurance under wrong which 
stood him in good stead before the blasts of the 
National Convention and in the prison cells of 01- 
mutz — some of those creeds of patience and pitying 
mercy which made him so safe a counselor against 
the Red Cap and the Reign of Terror, when the des- 
tinies of a nation lay literally in his hands. There it 
was that Baron Steuben, covered with glory and 
starred with decorations for his valor in the service 
of the great Frederick, led out those awkward but 
still more pitiful squads of the untrained, on those 
bleak heights of the Valley Creek, taught them to 
be men in arms, and laid the foundation of a disci- 
pline never yet entirely forgotten. There it was, 
that one and another of the minor chiefs of the little 
patriot army, seemed to be passing through precisely 
that schooling of adversity and resource, necessary 
to make them the able commanders which many of 
them afterward became. And there it was, alas ! 
(as there will be too close occasion to discover, in 
this near connection) that some of those, previously 
high in the confidence and respect of the command- 
er-in-chief, and who had thus far, to use the favorite 
phrase of the republican French, deserved well of 
their country — found occasion for plots and cabals, 
the success of which must have been the destruction 
of the national hopes, and the failure of which, with 
this partial detection involved, laid them thereafter 
under the watchful and dangerous observation of an 
eye not often twice deceived in the objects of its 
vision. 

It has already been said that the selection of Val- 
ley Forge as the spot for winter quarters, was the 
personal decision of Washington, without any posi- 
tive advice in that direction from his officers. That, 
. for all the purposes necessary to be subserved, the 
selection was an admirable one, there can not be a 
doubt, even without reckoning the dictum of the 
Prussian conqueror, who for this winter campaign 
and the one preceding it, gave the American the 
highest praise he had ever been known to bestow 
upon any commander. Though not much farther 
from the hostile force at Philadelphia, than had been 
the encampment at Whitemarsh, Valley Forge, be- 
sides being more nearly than the other in a position 
to co vex; Lancaster and the safety of Congress, pre- 
sented obstacles against any surprise on the part of 
the enemy, in the difficulty of approach across coun- 
try or up the frozen Schuylkill, likely to cause the 
very hesitation which they did indeed produce, and 
thus to give the broken army the best possible 
chance for comparative quiet and the physical bene- 
fits thence to be derived. 

To those who have never traversed the chief bat- 
tle-fields and encampments of the Revolution, it 
may be interesting better to understand the topog- 
raphy of the spot than they are otherwise likely to 
do. Valley Forge, then the merest of hamlets (even 
now little more), on the spot where Isaac Potts had 
so long before erected that forge giving it name — 
lay on the south side of the Schuylkill, in a south- 
erly bend of that river, at the point where it was 
entered by a small but turbulent stream known as 
the Valley Creek, the latter descending northward 
to the river, through the gorge between two lines of 
lofty and rugged wooded heights, known as the Val- 
ley Creek Hills, extending back for some miles lat- 
erally from the river, and only ending near its 
verge. All the southern bank of the Schuylkill, for 
a considerable distance, was high and rugged, afford- 
ing no mean advantage in temporary fortification — 
that advantage being fully used, in the clearing from 
timber of the tops of the whole range on the east of 
the creek, for something like two miles in either di- 
rection, and the covering of them with ordinary 
earth-works, with batteries at intervals, offering very 
serious threats against hostile approach, at the same 
time that those heights commanded full view over 
the line of the Schuylkill, the flat country beyond, 
and every course of possible advance from below. 
On the very bank of the river, in the nook formed by 
the junction of the creek, stood the house supplying 
the quarters of the commander-in-chief. Two or 
three hundred yards higher up the creek, over a 



stone bridge ran the road between the King of Prus- 
sia tavern, four miles eastward, and a larger hamlet 
now known as Phenixville, about an equal distance 
westward. 

One disadvantage, to counterbalance many of its 
opposites, naturally beset Washington in making the 
selection of Valley Forge ; but it might have been 
difficult in, many other quarters at that special time, 
to avoid the same disadvantage. This was found in 
the loyalist character of the population — a part of 
it, no doubt, the result of the Quaker and anti-war 
influence before adduced, but the whole of it painful 
as well as embarrassing to the defender of the coun- 
try against a superior foreign power. Whatever was 
the case in twice-trodden New Jersey, the resources 
of Pennsylvania in food had been by no means ex- 
hausted ; and while the patriot troops lay at the verge 
of starvation, the products of many farms were kept 
concealed, or at least not brought forward, until the 
chief, acting under the dictatorial authority a second 
time bestowed upon him by Congress in the emer- 
gency of Sir William Howe's advance, issued peremp- 
tory orders for the threshing and forwarding of all 
grain within fifty miles on either side, to be paid for 
when delivered, but the penalty of disobedience 
being the seizure of the grain wherever found after 
a named date, at the bagatelle price allowed for 
straw ! Apart from, the additional suffering to the 
patriots, entailed by the withholding of those food- 
products of the country which might have at least 
relieved their hunger in some degree, was to be 
reckoned the additional danger of a position sur- 
rounded by influences the reverse of friendly, even 
if not actively hostile ; and in any relation of the 
events connected with the region during that mo- 
mentous winter, that special detail of the situation 
must not be ignored or overlooked. 

Such, hastily limned, was the national situation in 
the Middle States, with that in New England and 
again in the South showing corresponding features 
to invite, hope and provoke discouragement ; and 
such, especially, was the position of the patriot army 
at Valley Forge, —at that January time of 1778, 
when the events already recorded in earlier chapters 
were occurring there and elsewhere, preceding and 
rendering necessary those, affecting the fortunes of 
the characters principally involved, which are now 
to be traced with due diligence. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

CAPTAIN ANSTRUTHER'S DOCUMENTS. 

"Not to-morrow night — no ; let it be the evening 
of the second day from the present," had been the 
words of Catharine Trafford, on the night of the 13th 
January, arranging with Colonel George Vernon for 
that second interview in which he was to learn from 
her those names of the leaders of the cabal against 
the commander-in-chief, so important to be known 
in the interest of defeating their machinations. 
"Not to-morrow night — no ;" little had the patriot 
officer guessed, of the impossibility of the next 
night being chosen — of the all-powerful reasons 
why some time later than that should be set for the 
conference ! That, had he known, his purpose and 
action might have been changed, is possibly too 
much to say; but that, had he known all that the 
arrangement involved, he might have found himself 
plunged seriously into doubt as to the strict line of 
his duty, when he rode that night back to the en- 
campment at Valley Forge, is among tjtie absolute 
certainties. 

For, twenty-four hours later than his visit, it be- 
came evident that Catharine Trafford was in the habit 
of receiving other visitors at Cedar Grove — that 
she could even be allowed to converse apart with at 
least one of them, without any suspicion of impro- 
priety existing on the part of the careful Quaker, 
Ephraim Reed. Nay, strong reason seemed to exist 
for believing that she actually had an appointment 
for the evening of the 14th, with a gentleman young 
enough and handsome enough to involve the sus- 
picion of a iove-tryst, but that the time seemed 
out of joint, in that troubled section, for indulgence 
in any of what could be called the softer follies. 
And if so, how fortunate was it that Colonel Ver- 
non had chosen that special evening for his con- 
ference, instead of the one following — how awkward 
might it have been, had that confidential member of 
the military family of the commander-in-chief, hap- 
pened to visit Cedar Grove at the same identical 
hour with the other expected! History, indeed, 
might have borne different marks on some of its 



broad pages, had the rencontre thus suggested actu- 
ally occurred ; careers would have been turned in a 
different direction from those which they really pur- 
sued ; some of them might even have closed quickly 
and suddenly, instead of going on to the destined 
end. 

It was perhaps nine o'clock on that second even- 
ing, when some of the occurrences of the preceding 
were repeated. It was again a horseman who ar- 
rived — as, indeed, for any considerable distance no 
other mode of travel than that by the saddle would 
have been possible. There was again a horse left 
behind in the shelter of the outhouses ; but this 
time without any attendant to look to the safety or 
comfort of the animal. There was another step 
coming up the trodden path from the gate, though 
not through storm, the early part of the day having 
exhausted the gale and snowfall of the previous 
night, leaving the air additionally cold, and the broad 
sheet of white covering the landscape a trifle thicker 
and purer than before. There was another figure at 
the door, the new-comer stamping off the snow from 
his feet, a little less energetically than his predeces- 
sor. 

But there was no surprise, in this instance. For 
though Ephraim Reed, for anything appearing to 
the contrary, might have been reading in the same 
book and at the same page as those of the preceding 
evening — and though Hannah Reed had either made 
no progress in the stocking under her hand, or fin- 
ished one and begun another within the twenty-four 
hours, — the third occupant of the room was not en- 
gaged at her embroidery, but standing at the window, 
when the figure came into view — the curtain raised 
a trifle, and the lady looking out at the night as if in 
expectancy. 

A single tap of the knocker, and Catharine Traf- 
ford opened the door at once, merely saying to the 
Quaker, who was about to rise : 

" Do not trouble yourself, pray, Ephraim* It is my 
cousin, whom I expected." 

Ephraim Reed did rise, however, as the visitor 
entered, although the respect thus evinced was very 
like that of the " world's people ; " and the Quakeress 
laid down her knitting, rose, and swept the most 
charming of quiet- courtesies, as the guest removed 
his furred cap and shook back the heavy capes of 
his riding-coat from his shoulders, with the usual 
words of greeting to those whom he evidently al- 
ready knew. 

"Thee is welcome, captain," said the Quaker. 
"Thee must be cold, after thy ride ; will thee draw 
near to the fire and warm thyself? " 

"No, thanks," was the reply. " My time is very 
brief. If my cousin will so far favor me, I have a 
few words with her, which must be spoken at once, 
and then to horse again." 

It was notable that though she spoke of him as 
her cousin, Catharine Trafford not only did not offer 
or accept any of those cousinly familiarities which 
the world jestingly calls dangerous between such 
relatives ; she did not even extend her hand in 
greeting, neither did the new-comer offer his, and 
scarcely a word passed between them. Beyond 
doubt, there was either that perfect understanding 
between the two, which would have made any show 
of greeting before others a mockery, — or something 
of 'a widely different character, holding them apart 
except as they might be obliged to meet for some 
special interest. 

And yet, handsome, regally handsome, as was 
Catharine Trafford, there was nothing in the visitor 
to discredit the relationship. He was of medium 
height, young and agile, with a face exciting interest 
if not commanding admiration ; his natural hair of 
brown, on a head somewhat notably square though 
well formed, showing queued after the manner of 
the younger men of the time, when the cap was re- 
moved ; and his air and manner indicating unmis- 
takable gentlemanliness blended with vivacity,, while 
a trace of blood other than Saxon could be observed 
in many of his gestures and occasionally in the play 
of his features. Something of the vanity of his 
youth was apparent in the polished and colored tops 
of his long horseman's-boots ; in the cut of the half- 
military dark clothes in which he was wrapped 
against the intense cold of the night ; in the dispo- 
sition of ruffles at wrist and throat, when his loosed 
wrappings gave them opportunity to be seen ; and 
in the fine and heavy double-caped outer-coat which 
might have had its origin in London or Paris within 
the twelvemonth. He wore sword and pistols, the 
latter showing as he threw back his coat at the mo- 
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ment of entering ; and the long spurs at heel, man- 
aged without difficulty, denoted cavalry or staff-ser- 
vice and the habit of much riding. 

Following the hint of haste, already recorded, 
Catharine went at once to the mantel, took thence a 
candle in its sconce, lit it at the fire, and stood with 
it in hand, waiting the motion of her visitor. 

" Are thee sure thy room is warm enough for com- 
fort, Catharine?" at that juncture asked Hannah 
Reed, who had resumed her knitting, as her husband 
had also resumed his book. 

" Yes, quite warm enough, thanks — there has been 
a fire there since sup- 
per," was the reply ; fol- 
lowed by an inclination 
of the queenly head to 
him who had been called 
captain. He seemed 
quite well to understand 
the motion as well as 
the direction, and at 
once bowed to the oth- 
ers and prepared to fol- 
low her, cap in hand and 
his spurs clinking mu- 
sically. 

The fair guide — fair 
enough, indeed, to have 
made the following of 
her possible, had she 
been known to lead 
much more venturously 
— opened a door from 
the main apartment, 
into the cold hall-way, 
where the candle that 
she carried flared in the 
sharp and windy atmos- 
phere ; passing thence, 
followed by her .visitor, 
up a substantial stair of 
unpaihted pine, and 
along a short passage 
to another door, which 
she threw open, reveal- 
ing quite as much 
Warmth and brightness 
within as in the cham- 
ber they had j ust qu it 
ted. That she was either 
•a highly honored or a ' 
very profitable guest to 
the Quaker, had been 
obvious from the begin- 
ning; but the fact Was 
even more evident when 
it was seen that besides 
the privilege shared, 
with the family below, 
she enjoyed no less than 
two : apartments exclus- 
ively her own. 

A room of fair size, 
with coarsely carpeted 
floor, and curtains at 
the windows— a table, 
chairs, a lounge or set- 
tee, some books, and 
the remains of what had 
been a large fire in the 
wide fireplace ; while 
on the table stood a 
lighted lamp, in full 
blaze, the more cer 
tainly showing not onty 
that the occupant had 
expected a visitor, but 

that she had expected to hold converse with him in 
that place instead of the parlor beneath. From this 
room, into a smaller apartment, a door stood half 
open for the admission of warmth to what certain 
glimpses showed to be her bed-chamber,; though 
this door was closed at once by the. lady, as she set 
down the candle and motioned her companion to a 
seat near the table, then took her own place in a sec- 
ond standing near. 

If it had been noteworthy that no cousinly greeting 
took place between Catharine Trafford and her vis- 
itor,, in the presence of others, it was quite as much 
so that when alone together they came no nearer — 
did not touch hands, much less extend any kiss of 
blood recognition. So far as such a thing could be 
between the young and comely of the two sexes, 



they seemed merely members of some business com- 
pact, respectful to each other in the performance of 
what was set down, and even earnest in its perform- 
ance, but with no closer personal bond than was 
thus required. Seated, it was the lady who first 
spoke, as the other seemed for the moment musing 
and absorbed. 

"At your service, Captain Anstruther," she said, 
as if a trifle impatient. 

'""I beg pardon for apparent inattention, madame," 
was the reply. "The fact is, that at the moment 
something before forgotten came into my mind and 
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carried me away. It is all over, however ; and now 
it is for me to be vXyour service." 

This with a bow, from his chair, recognized by the 
lady with a courteous bend of the head. And yet 
both were dissembling; and more or less each knew 
the other to be doing so. No old thought revived 
was it that held Captain Anstruther for the instant 
silent : he had been watching his companion closely, 
out of the corners of his keen though seemingly 
frank eyes, and trying instantaneously to decipher 
what certain something it was, which she possessed 
then and there, and had not possessed when he last 
before met her — what had so suddenly made her 
different while the same — whether the cause was 
quite as safe, in her. hands then as it had previously 
been. And this, in his eyes, the lady saw as she 



spoke, and was armed accordingly as those are fore- 
armed who are forewarned. 

"If at my service, then," she responded on the in- 
stant, " let me ask my question of questions, at once. 
Have you ready the documents that are so neces- 
sary? Never was there fitter time, and never was 
there more occasion ! " 

"Ah!" replied the officer, with satisfaction in his 
tone — that satisfaction really being the result of his 
reassurance on the point that moment mooted. "I 
am glad to hear you say so, madame, for it proves 
that you have been on the alert, and not for noth^ 

ing. Yes, I have the 
documents ■ — a goodly 
pile of them, of which I 
am riot sorry to be rid, 
for riding in this neigh- 
borhood." 

. As he spoke, he rose 
for the moment from his 
chair, the more easily 
to loosen the : military 
belt supporting, the pis- 
tols at his waist, and 
drawing it around, to 
disencumber from it a 
package of some size 
securely lashed to the 
back part: of the belt. 
This he handed . to the 
lady, who broke the 
slight cord, holding it, 
and opened it , with a 
little evident eagerness, 
not unnoticed by the 
other. She took up the. . 
first of the pile of small 
printed papers thus re- 
vealed ; ;and as she did 
so, a much smaller 
though stifle r bit of pa- 
per — in fact a card of 
tiny proportions — flut- 
tered from it to the 
floor. With the gal- 
lantry of his sex and 
profession, the captain 
bent forward to pick.it 
up, but not so quickly 
as to prevent the lady's 
doing so. ; Hastily.glanc- 
ing her eye over it, she 
handed it to the other, 
with the pithy remark : 
"Women . can not 
judge well of these 
things, I. suppose ; . but 
I scarcely think it more 
prudent for Captain 
Anstruther to ride in 
this neighborhood, with 
that card where it might 
come to the wrong eyes, 
than even with these 
dangerous documents 
of which he now re- 
lieves himself." 

" Relieves himself, in 
order that you may as- 
sume the danger — such 
would have been the 
whole sentence, had 
you chosen to complete 
it, madame, I am led to 
believe ! " exclaimed the 
officer, with a moment- 
ary flush of the brow. 
"On my honor, no ! — I meant no sneer ; certainly 
none at the courage of Captain Anstruther— only a 
warning," was the instant and earnest disclaimer, 
accepted by the officer with a clearing of the brow 
and another slight bow of acknowledgment. 

Meanwhile the card lay exposed on the table, and 
in that exposure we may read it, as no prying eye 
was likely to do at that time and in that place. It 
was an address-card (now known as a "visiting" 
one), of fine material, such as ordinarily used and 
only used in intercourse with members of the softer 
sex; and on the embossed surface, minutely and 
daintily engraved, read: "John Andre, Captain H. B. 
M. 26th Reg't of Foot. On staff service." 

"I quite admit the gross imprudence, and thank 
God that no less friendly eyes than your tried ones, 
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madame, have made the discovery," he said, with 
another bow. "As an explanation, I may say that I 
packed the papers hurriedly, in my own chamber, 
where, necessarily—" 

" If you will pardon me, captain, time presses a 
little, as yourself remarked not long since," Cathar- 
ine Trafford interrupted, bringing one more momen- 
tary flush to the brow of the young officer. " See, I 
will be more careful than you have been. Are you 
quite sure that you have no more of these dangerous 
waifs about your person, than may be among these 
papers?" she continued, taking up the pile first by 
one edge and then the other, and shaking them thor- 
oughly, with no result. 

"Quite sure — yes — thanks for the interest." 

In the next instant the dangerous trifle had been 
borne the few feet necessary, by the quick hand 
and active steps of the lady, and was safe against 
human deciphering in its new form of tinder and 
ashes. She was back in her chair, and had one of 
the pile of documents in her hand, attentively perus- 
ing it, almost at the same moment — her face of 
queenly beauty calm and untroubled* though events 
preceding and following have'long since proved that 
she must at that crisis have been passing through 
one of those very agonies of restraint and dissimu- 
lation, racking the physical system not less than tor- 
turing the mental. 

And what was that paper ? Ah, time is inexorable 
in its destructions as in its revenges ; and not even 
the freely expended gold of the historical societies 
can now obtain a copy of what was, less than a hun- 
dred years ago, attainable so easily and so perilously. 
It is only from the after-recollections of a few of 
those into whose hands they fell, that even the pur- 
port of those skillfully devised and specious docu- 
ments can be derived. But enough is known and 
well remembered, to characterize them as pretend- 
edly emanating from patriot sources and printed in 
the patriot interest, appealing to the misused and 
neglected army to take its own welfare and the wel- 
fare of the cause into forceful hands, by refusing 
any longer, to serve under a commander who had 
proved himself incapable if no Worse, who alienated 
friends and drove over neutrals by his arrogance and 
exactions, who lived in comfort 'while his soldiers 
starved and froze, and who would, if not checked in 
his course at once tyrannical and unwise, destroy 
the last hope of freedom within the next half-year. 
The writers forbore, in what they designated as an 
"obvious interest," to suggest who should be called 
to succeed the incapable commander-in-chief on his 
displacement ; as, they added, there could not be 
much difficulty in the soldiers remembering who of 
the leading officers of the army had won such suc- 
cesses as to prove capacity for command, or could 
adduce such honors, won in the wars of other lands, 
as should entitle them to alternative consideration. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

SPY REVELATIONS FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

Though this precious paper, printed on a loyalist 
press, at Philadelphia, for distribution in the patriot 
army as emanating from many dissatisfied sharers in 
the conflict for freedom — though this was by no 
means long, it occupied the attention of Catharine. 
Trafford, when once closely directed to it, for quite a 
considerable period — long enough, at least, for two 
or three careful readings over. When she had done, 
she laid back the separated slip with its companions, 
and expressed her full approval of the verbal ma- 
chinery calculated to work so powerfully in aid of 
the sedition. 

"Nothing could be worse — that is, nothing could 
be better for the cause and worse for the rebels, than 
the effect of such a document, once in the proper 
hands," she said, slowly and decisively. 

"And those hands you will take due heed that it 
shall reach, I am assured, madame?" half-inquired 
and half-asserted the officer. 

"Quite so — you do not need any new assurance, 
I think," was the reply. " If you do, however — and 
perhaps we all need reassurance at one time or 
another — let me say, on the honor of a gentle- 
woman, that not one of these papers shall be wasted, 
so far as I can control them ; that they shall all reach 
those ' proper hands ' of which I have before spoken, 
with the least delay possible. That the address is 
ably written, for its purpose, and that it will produce 
a marked effect, I believe that I have as little doubt 
as yourself, Captain Anstruther; even as I have not 
much more doubt than yourself as to the head that 



dictated, if not the hand that wrote it, with such 
evident attention to all surrounding circumstances." 

It might have been quite by accident that at that 
moment the shapely white hand of the lady, which 
had been upraised in the earnestness of her speak- 
ing, returned to the table, where it had before rested, 
— but so much out of direction that it touched and 
lay upon the right hand of the other for quite an 
appreciable space before she apparently made the 
discovery of its mislodgment and removed it. If 
an accident, it was a lucky one ; for few men there 
were, much below the traditional fifty of cooling 
blood, capable of enduring the least touch of that 
hand and yet remaining the same that they had been 
before the contact ; and if intentional, the flattery 
was adroit and well timed, for it at once showed her 
recognition of the author, and her additional regard 
for him in that capacity. The new flush on the brow 
of the captain was unmistakably one of pleasure, 
as, when the hand was removed, he bowed once 
more, and said : 

" I am merely a poor servant of his Majesty, mad- 
ame, and therefore can neither deny nor affirm any- 
thing with which I am not specially charged. That 
fact will not prevent my remembering, however, the 
faithfulness, and, let me add, the keen judgment, of a 
lady intrusted with high interests, who will deserve 
fitting reward and receive it." 

For an instant, then, there was an answering flush 
not only on the regal brow of Catharine Trafford, 
but on her waxen cheek ; but it passed awaty as it 
came, and even if the eyes of Captain Anstruther 
saw it, he may well have been rather flattered than 
puzzled by the expression, as evidencing at once his 
own influence and adroitness. His next words, too, 
covered much more than that expression. 
, " And now, as time is really pressing close, pardon 
a few inquiries with which I am necessarily commis- 
sioned. First: Has the rebel general quitted his 
marquee and taken roof, as it was understood that 
he would do so soon as the troops were— what do 
these fellows call it ? — ah, hutted ? " 

" Yes, captain ; I have reliable word that the gen- 
eral abandoned his marquee nearly a week since, and 
removed to a stone house, belonging, if I remember 
the name correctly, to a man named Potts, standing 
at the junction of the small river — creek I believe 
they call it — with the Schuylkill." 

" Humph ! good — very good ! — that justifies one 
of the charges in the address, that he allows his 
soldiers to freeze while comfortably housed himself! " 
commented the officer; then adding: "What other 
changes, if any?" 

"In the situation of the rebel troops — none. 
They are suffering fearfully, as they have been since 
they encamped. No clothing has come in, that I 
can learn. They have a trifle more of food, since 
the issuing of a threatening order — " 

" Tile order of Washington to enforce the thresh- 
ing out and bringing in of grain, from fifty miles 
around, under the threat of confiscating all remain- 
ing, as straw?" the captain interrupted. "Yes, we 
have heard of that ; it furnished, indeed, the material 
for one paragraph in the address. Excuse the inter- 
ruption, madame. What more ? " 

"They have a trifle more of grain-food, since that 
order ; but of meat even less. You will be pleased 
to know that with food scarce and bad, defective 
clothing and bare feet (for their leather, they say, 
has quite given out), there is even more sickness 
than before." 

Captain Anstruther rose from his chair, took a 
turn or two of the room with no pleased expression 
of face, and then dropped back into his seat with 
that expression scarcely more amiable. Impatience 
and displeasure sit not well on any human face ; and 
yet it is doubtful whether over that of the soldier 
calling himself Captain Anstruther, there ever passed 
a shade more honorable to his manhood, than the 
pain visible there as he heard the last words of the 
singular woman at his side. Nay, in his own dire 
extremity, if, as is believed, such dire extremity one 
day came to him, it is doubtful if one thought more 
consoling accompanied, connected with the life then 
ending, than that, whatever he had done, believing 
it to be his duty to king and country, he had felt no 
joy in his enemies perishing away by famine and dis- 
ease. But what could he do — what could he say — 
there and then, to make more evident the pain thus 
forced upon him ? 

Without apparent heed to all this, Catharine Traf- 
ford's recital went on, when he had resumed his 
seat : 



"They have but a single hospital, as I think that 
you have already been informed. .It holds less than 
one hundred, in any comfort ; and not less than five 
hundred are sick, any given day. Consequently, the 
ranks are thinning rapidly. Meanwhile, it is neces- 
sary for you to be advised that there can not be any 
intention of removal, as they are throwing up-^-is 
it not earth-works that you call them? — overall the 
hills, for miles, with several forts, and their cannon 
well placed. Is there anything more that you would 
care to know, I wonder?" 

Captain Anstruther,. by the time she thus turned 
her account into a more interesting and less objec- 
tionable channel, had quite recovered from any late 
embarrassment ; but there was evidently a new one 
oppressing him, as he replied to her question by 
another, with some hesitation. 

"Yes, madame, there is something more, and of 
importance. You quite understood the allusions to 
persons in the last paragraph of the address,, of 
course ? " 

" Quite — certainly. To Gates and Lee." 

"Right, madame, as becomes you! Of the former, 

I do not need to be advised ; but of the latter — may 

I venture to ask how you stand, at the present, with 

General Charles Lee?" the name and title strongly 

emphasized. 

[to be continued.] 



REMAIN^ OF ANCIENT SI DON. 

On the coast of Syria, on the north side of a steep 
promontory extending boldly into the Mediterra- 
nean, some twenty miles southward of the Palestine 
travelers' port of Beyrout, lie the remains of a city 
once so pre-eminent in wealth, pride and power, as 
to have been frequently pointed at in scripture for 
its arrogant opulence, with accompanying warnings 
of the fate eventually to overtake it. This was 
Sidon, one of the two proud cities so often grouped 
in "Tyre and Sidon," with more than the appropri- 
ateness at first apparent, as Tyre became the rival 
of Sidon, and was finally accessory to its commer- 
cial decay. . Even after its fall as a great commercial 
port, it still remained a place of visit for many ves- 
sels, until in the sixteenth century violent storms lit- 
erally destroyed the harbor, rendering it inaccessible 
for other than boats of very limited draught, and its 
final downfall being assured by the rise of Beyrout. 
It has long since lost even its name, being known as 
" Sayda" or " Saida," the appellation bestowed by 
its Mussulman possessors, in their language the old 
" Sidon" becoming something like this. Among the 
antique remains of the old city there are some of the- 
walls, a mile or two inland, though no buildings, be- 
lieved to have existed before the Christian era ; and 
there are the remains of a castle, known to have been 
erected for defense by the Crusaders, when they were 
being pushed back from their first successes by the 
persistent Saracens. Though no longer a port of 
any consequence, Saida has a certain modern promi- 
nence on the Syrian coast, with bazaars, a trade in 
silk, fruit and oil, and a Protestant school and chapel, 
for which it is indebted to American missionary ef- 
fort of a quarter of a century ago. Oddly enough, 
in modern literature and conversation, while the 
name of Tyre may be called almost a "household 
word " in the way of illustration, that of Sidon is 
so seldom mentioned that it literally passes from the 
memory of man and becomes as one of the things 
that never had an existence ! 



"AVENGED!" 
[Illustration of picture.] 

From out the shadows of the vanished years, 

What hand shall pluck the mystery here enshrined — 
Say whence first flowed the salt and bitter tears, 

Or whose the blow first stricken, bold and blind ? 
Enough that foulest wrong has had its day, 

That vengeance only for a while has slept, 
And that this moment, roused to fullest play, 

The panther to the fatal stroke has leapt. 
Men start and shudder, women veil their eyes ; 

And through the rich old hall the cries of fright 
Ring loud enough to pierce the very skies, 

When daggers gleam and lives take sudden flight. 
Draw, draw the curtain ; nor too closely ask 

What first induced this carnival of hate ; 
For years may pass ere drops the friendly mask, 

And opportunity grips hands with fate. 
Be sure of this — however hidden long, 

Crime has its losing as its winning day, 
And almost ever does one hand of wrong 

Another's treason to the world repay. 

—John Hay Turn ess. 



